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showed mercy to a needy person was that person's
neighbour. A priest and a Levite passed by the wound-
ed man and did not help him. Their religion was
primarily concerned with ritual and doctrine and not
with service for the sick and needy. But a Samaritan
took excellent care of the wounded man and treated
him as his own neighbour. The Samaritans were held
in great contempt by the Jews. There seem to have been
religious and social animosities between the Samaritans
and the Jews. The Jews would not even pass through
their country on their journey. With his characteristic
breadth of outlook Christ picked out a Samaritan as the
hero of His parable, and gave him qualities of heart
which His own people did not possess. It was in line
with the breadth and universality of Christ's love that
He should thus consider, if only in a parable, a member
of the despised Samaritan race to be genuinely possess-
ed of the sterling quality of mercy. We also note in
this parable a new definition of neighbourliness. A
neighbour is not necessarily a man of one's own race or
culture or country with whom one has many familiar
and intimate contacts. A neighbour is one who sees
need wherever it is, and at once seeks to meet it.
This new conception of neighbourliness ought to be
made real in the world today. We often regard as our
neighbours only our own countrymen who belong to the
same racial stock, speak the same language and practise
the same customs as ourselves. We are prepared to
make an effort to understand their needs and to help
them. But when it comes to dealing with men of other
races and cultures we hesitate. Often the desire to pre-
serve racial purity stands in the way of free social inter-